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PREFACE. 

The Correspondence in the following pages is taken from the 
Scotsman newspaper, in the columns of which it appeared in 
the spring of 1872. By the death, since then, of one of the 
writers (Aliquanto Latior), one link between the present time and 
that of Burns is broken, and few, if any, probably now remain of 
those who knew personally any contemporaries of the poet. The 
surviving family of that correspondent have, therefore, thought fit 
to reprint, in a form more easily preserved than the pages of a 
daily paper, a testimony against some common mistakes regarding 
Burns and his contemporaries, a testimony now the more valuable 
because, if lost, it cannot be replaced. 

An attentive perusal of this correspondence will show that if 
the facts brought out by Aliquanto Latior are true, Burns has not 
had justice done him by any of his biographers, even those who 
most appreciated him; and the memory of some good persons, 
who, by the poet's powerful pen, have become to a certain degree 
historical, has suffered along with his. He, it is true, had real and 
great sins to answer for, which made it easy to credit him with 
more than his due, and correspondingly difficult to separate false- 
hood from truth. But in the following correspondence it has been 
made clear that a number of absolutely false stories must have 
been set afloat at an early period, and handed about privately at a 
time when the calumnies could not be refuted without fear of 
hurting the feelings of persons more or less connected with the 
parties satirised by the poet ; probably, too, if these fictions were 
known to them, the individuals calumniated thought them un- 
worthy of notice. And so a false impression has come down to 
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this day. Possibly this result may have been aggravated by the 
poet's own sincerity in the deep expressions of remorse which 
appear in many of his utterances. But, happily, some of the less 
distinguished characters, who, though far from seeking fame, have 
shared that of the poet, were so far above dishonourable conduct 
of any kind, that the stories alluded to can be denied completely, 
and can be shown to be destitute of truth. To clear these persons 
from undeserved reproach will also help to clear the poet from 
blame which does not truly belong to him. These two objects 
were the purpose of the following letters. It is believed that all 
right-feeling people in our day will approve of doing justice to the 
memory of the dead. 

It is only fair to say that recent biographers cannot be much 
blamed for receiving wrong impressions, so industriously dis- 
seminated long ago, that without the intimate knowledge of some 
of Burns's contemporaries possessed by that now deceased writer the 
falsehoods could hardly have been detected. 

The latest life of the poet, so far as known to the present 
writer, is that by Dr. Chambers, who, having the advantage of 
some distance of time, which diminished the difficulty arising 
from consideration of what was due to private feelings of persons 
still surviving, and bringing to his subject very painstaking and 
conscientious research, has produced a very truthful and valuable 
biography. 

Though this very interesting and important work can easily be 
consulted, it may be useful to direct attention to the proofs which 
may be found in it of that which is set forth in these pages. 

Adopting therefore Chambers's Life as on the whole the best, 
the present writer has, in the remarks following the correspondence, 
taken from its pages evidence felt to be sufficient to confirm the 
view indicated, and now leaves the conclusion unhesitatingly to 
any fair and unprejudiced mind. 
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POET BURNS AND THE AYRSHIRE MODERATES. 

L— THE "MODERATES" OF BURNS' S DAY. 

(From The Scotsman, March 15, 1872.) 

Sir, — Mr. Taylor limes has given to the Contemporary Review 
a paper on Dean Stanley's late lectures at our Philosophical Insti- 
tution, relating to the history of the Church of Scotland. In this 
paper he has made certain averments regarding two historical 
characters — Burns, and Dr. William M'Gill, of Ayr, which seem 
to me, as a West country man, to bear internal evidence of being 
altogether incredible, besides being injurious to the memory ot 
both. Into that evidence it is not my intention, in my present 
communication, to travel, my immediate purpose being more 
limited — that of giving the author an opportunity of setting him- 
self right as to the authority on which he wishes us to accept the 
averments alluded to. The passage on which I offer some com- 
ments is at page 456 of the March number, together with the 
matter in a foot-note there. 

The authority alleged is " Dr. Smith, minister of the Laigh 
Kirk, Kilmarnock," a contemporary of Burns and of M'Gill, and 
said to have been well acquainted with both. Dr. Smith is said 
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to have communicated the facts asserted to Dr. Duff in 1836, and 
Dr. Duff to have communicated them to Mr. Innes. 

Now, who was this Dr. Smith? Was he a credible or in- 
credible evidence against two distinguished Scotchmen ? On the 
answer to these questions hangs much that is in Mr. Innes's 
paper. 

We all know that a Dr. George Smith was lately minister of 
the Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh ; and some of your readers may 
also know that the same Dr. Smith was, some forty years ago, 
minister of the Laigh Kirk at Kilmarnock ; but be was too young 
to have been intimately acquainted with Burns, if, indeed, he was 
not too young to have been at any time the contemporary of the 
bard ; and yet I cannot find any other Dr. Smith to whom Mr. 
Innes's description will apply. 

Dr. M'Kinlay, the hero of the " Ordination," was introduced 
into the pulpit of the Laigh Kirk in 1786 as the colleague of John 
Eobertson. 

Dr. M'Kinlay held that pulpit for more than half a century, 
and Eobertson till 1799. 

Dr. M'Kinlay's colleagues after Eobertson were as follows : — 
David Eitchie, 1800; Andrew Grant, 1802 to 1809; John M'Leod, 
D.D., 1810 to 1815; A. Hamilton, 1816; E. Stirling, 1817 to 
1824; George Smith, 1825, etc. 

There is no use in going further for my purpose, which is to 
show that there is some unaccountable blunder in this important 
matter, in the clearing up of which Mr. Innes is much interested, 
for his own sake, as a commentator on the history of the past. 

Sir, you know who I am, and I am ready, if necessary, to pro- 
duce evidence of what I state, though I do not choose to parade 
my name unnecessarily ; and I do not suppose that there is the 
least likelihood of my facts being impeached. — I am, etc., 

Aliquanto Latior. 
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II.— BURNS AND DR. M'GILL. 

(From The Scotsman, March 21, 1872.) 

70 Northumberland Street, 
March 20, 1872. 

Sir, — Your correspondent " Aliquanto Latior " doubts whether 
Dr. Smith, of Kilmarnock, could have been the transmitter, from 
anything like personal knowledge, of the well-known story of 
Burns's interview with Dr. M'Gill. On seeing his letter, I made 
the inquiry which he suggests ; and I think it due to your accurate 
correspondent at once to say that I share in the doubt ; but, with 
his permission, I shall delay the fuller explanation due to him 
until I have completed my search. — I am, etc., 

Alex. Taylor Innes. 



IH.— BURNS AND THE AYRSHIRE "MODERATES." 

(From The Scotsman, April 8, 1872.) 

70 Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, 6th April 1872. 

Sir, — In the March number of the Contemporary Review I had 
occasion, in treating of a more general subject, to refer to certain 
alleged incidents in the life of Burns, pleading for them no better 
authority than general tradition, with the exception of one, which 
I narrated as given me by the Eev. Dr. Duff, " who heard it when 
on his missionary tour in 1836 from an aged clergyman, who, in 
his youth, had been a contemporary of Burns;" and the clergy- 
man, on the same authority, I stated to be Dr. Smith, of the 
Laigh Kirk, Kilmarnock. The story was, shortly, that an eminent 
Moderate minister advised Burns, when a very young man, to 
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keep clear of Scotch religion and theology in his' poems. A corre- 
spondent of yours, who signs " Aliquanto Latior," thinks the story 
itself injurious and improbable, but, waiving that in the meantime, 
demands if I am sure of the identity of Dr. Duffs informant, as 
he is satisfied there is an unaccountable blunder. 

My delay till this time of the Vacation to answer has been 
caused by Dr. Duffs continuous absence, first on his professorial 
work in Aberdeen, and now in England ; but I am at length able to 
state something : first, on the question specially put to me as to Dr. 
Duffs informant ; and secondly, on the more important matter of 
the story itself. 

1. On the first matter, my critic is quite right. Dr. Duff was 
at once satisfied that his informant in 1836 was not Dr. George 
Smith, and could not have been. Neither was it his father, of 
Galston : " it was one of the Kilmarnock ministers/' an old man, 
who not only claimed to be, but obviously was, a contemporary 
of Burns. By what trick of memory, in 1872, the venerable 
missionary came to associate the name of Dr. Smith with his 
interlocutor in 1836, I do not inquire. Dr. Duff has very 
kindly expressed his great regret for a slip which, it is due to my- 
self to say, I only printed after receiving it on his written 
authority. But it is a very intelligible slip. Dr. Duff never saw 
the minister in question before or after that day. He was hurrying 
over Scotland on his now historical missionary tour, and seeing 
new faces every day or every week. He was, no doubt, greatly 
impressed by this story ; so much so as to put it carefully down 
in his notes, where the name of his informant would certainly be 
found. But his whole notes and papers of this time were irre- 
trievably lost — (was this at his shipwreck on the way out ?). The 
story remained ; vivid enough to last a lifetime of Eastern labour, 
but not vivid enough to ensure accuracy in detail. 

Who was his informant, if it was not Dr. Smith ? Dr. Duff, of 
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course, cannot say in point of fact ; but there is no difficulty as to 
who it may have been. And this is of importance as showing 
how recent and how satisfactory are the sources of the general 
tradition (which I have heard from many others and in various 
quarters). It may have been either Mr. Hamilton, minister of 
the High CJiurch, or Dr. M'Kinlay, minister of the Low Church. 
They were both evangelical ministers in Kilmarnock, and both on 
that occasion met Dr. Duff. Hamilton, was licensed in 1803, 
settled in Kilmarnock in 1811, and died in 1839 at the age of 
sixty-seven. He was twenty-four years old when Burns died. 
But Dr. M'Kinlay only died in 1841, at the great age of eighty- 
seven, yet having, as I am informed by his near relatives, a 
memory so exact, even to advanced old age, as to surprise all who 
met him ; and his connection with Burns and the Ayrshire eccle- 
siasticism of that time is so peculiar as to make him a contem- 
porary authority of the most important kind. 

It was at M'Kinlay's settlement in Kilmarnock, in 1785, that 
Burns wrote the poem of the " Ordination;" but the circumstances 
of it are not generally known. The Kilmarnock people had set 
their hearts on this remarkably amiable and gentle young man, and 
the Earl of Glencairn had, in August of that year, actually given a 
presentation (in his name) to a gentleman of the county, in whose 
house, near Kilmarnock, M'Kinlay was at this time tutor. But 

after it was all arranged, Sir W intimated to his protfyt that 

he would expect him to live in his house as usual, and simply add 
on his pastoral duties to those which he had already discharged in 
the family. M'Kinlay respectfully but firmly refused, and threw 
up his preferment ; and another presentation was issued in name 

of a Mr. B , on the 15th November, which was to be laid on 

the table of the Presbytery at its first meeting at Irvine. The 
night before the meeting the thing got wind. A crowd of the 
Kilmarnock people next morning surrounded the manse of Mr. 
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Robertson, the minister of the other charge, who was reported to 
have the obnoxious document. Robertson, frightened, soon let them 
know that the messenger who carried it had shortly before left 
Kilmarnock for Irvine, and the mob poured out after him, captured 
him, arid despoiled him of the presentation, which is actually at this 
moment (torn, tattered, and considerably the worse for this rough 
usage) in the hands of Dr. M'Kinlay's son and biographer, resident 
in Edinburgh, the Rev. James M'Kinlay. The strong popular 
feeling came to Glencairn's ear. M'Kinlay's renunciation was 
considered, even in those days, to be rather to his credit than 
otherwise ; the second presentation was suffered to drop and the 
earlier carried out, and his ordination was held. And then Burns's 
satire on the transaction was written : — 

''This day the Kirk kicks up a stour, etc. 

• • • • • 

Lang patronage, wi* rod o* aim, etc." 

And, as he says himself of another of his poems, " with a certain 
description of the clergy, as well as laity, it met with a roar of 
applause." But it was a purely party attack, singularly unprovoked 
and inexcusable. The popular feeling and pure instincts of the 
district were strong on the other side, and how Burns, of all men, 
could have set himself against these feelings and instincts without 
the very strongest influence exerted upon him it is difficult to see. 
Meantime, M'Kinlay filled the Church, which had been empty 
before ; was popular, and prospered through the whole of his long 
incumbency (though in 1789 he bad to make a bolt to London for 
some months without leaving his address, in consequence of an 
amiable peculiarity of the Moderates, who proposed on this, as on 
other occasions, to select an evangelical member of the Presbytery 
to officiate at the intrusion of a minister), and about the time when 
Dr. Duff met him in 1836, his jubilee was being held, after a 
ministry of fifty years. 
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Now, besides these two ministers, there must have been many 
men present equally able to narrate the Burns incident (with the 
important correction which I shall afterwards give). But it was 
from one of the Kilmarnock ministers that Dr. Duff received it, for 
he told him at the same time the story as to his own licence, which 
I put in a note ; and Dr. Duff is rather inclined to think it was 
Mr. Hamilton, who was licensed in 1803. But as that latter 
incident reflects, in my opinion unfavourably, on an individual, I 
should certainly not have narrated it, unless I had, as I supposed, 
exact authority for the transmission ; and as the exact authority 
has broken down, I prefer not to try to supplement it, but rather 
to withdraw the whole thing. At the same time, I must remark 
that it is wholly a modern idea that the conduct I ascribed to the 
Moderate Ayrshire ministers was what they themselves had con- 
sidered disgraceful. There is abundance of evidence for this; 
but I shall merely quote one incident from Dr. M'Kinlay's 
biography, which he used constantly to relate during his long life, 
as having occurred to him when a Probationer, so far back as 1782. 
A member of this same Presbytery (not Dr. M'Gill, who, however, 
reigned down to 1807) said to the young man : " Come and preach 
for me the sermon which you have now read, and I '11 give you a 
good dinner ; but remember you must keep out the last sentence 
of your prayer — ' Unto the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
one God ; ' for you may just as well say that fifty make one as 
that three make one." This free and easy way of dealing with 
one's sworn creed has been quite permissible in former days in 
certain states of sentiment in this country, and may become so 
again ; but I am glad to see that, in the meantime, it requires a 
man to be more than aliquanto latior in order to tolerate it. 

2. So far on the matters on which I was challenged to speak, 
and, as every man who is set right on a matter of fact ought to do, 
I express my honest gratitude for the accuracy and courtesy of my 
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critic. But now on the Burns story itself, I have to make two 
important modifications. One is, to exonerate Dr. M'Gill individu- 
ally ; the other is, to point out that a very reliable tradition gives 
Burns's own authority not only for the incident, but for the effect 
of the incident upon his career. 

I am exceedingly glad to be able to do the first. I have never 
heard Dr. M'Gill spoken of without considerable respect, even on 
the part of those who most strongly lamented his theological in- 
fluence during that unfortunate time. And yet, wherever I had 
heard the story aftermentioned narrated (and that has been in 
various quarters, and through different lines of tradition, and with 
considerable variation in the costume of the incident), his name 
was always mentioned in connection with it. Nevertheless, I am 
now inclined to believe it is a mistake. A traditional incident 
Hying about in this way always comes to be attached to the most 
conspicuous name among those to whom it could possibly refer ; 
and the remembrance of this was quite sufficient to prevent me 
mentioning his name until I had secured, as I thought, contempo- 
rary instead of traditional evidence upon the matter. I am anxious, 
therefore, now to say that my inquiries have led me to believe it 
was another minister altogether. I have no doubt I could give the 
true name, but I do not intend to do so. It is unnecessary, and 
would be uncharitable. Dr. M'GilTs name i3, to a certain extent, 
public property, and to narrate an important incident about him 
(provided it were done truly) is, I think, justifiable. The other I 
should not think it right to do, however absolute the identification 
of the man, and although he was at the time as truly representative 
of the party with which I am dealing. 

The story itself comes along two lines of tradition— from Ayr- 
shire and from Dumfries. The latter place is where it did not 
happen, but where I have repeatedly heard of its having been 
narrated by the poet himself, and that as the turning-point in his 
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life. To one version of the story I attach very high authority, 
though it passes through a number of hands. I am fortunate in 
being permitted to transcribe it from the handwriting of the Rev. 
Dr. Henderson of Glasgow, on whose (in every point of view) very 
high authority I learn that it is here " almost verbatim? as received 
by him from Dr. John Muir of Glasgow, who used to tell it seem- 
ingly "with scrupulous accuracy," as narrated to him by Mr. 
M* Whirr, the parish minister of Urr, who had it direct from Burns's 
confidant. His name is not given, but Dr. Muir described him as 
a gentleman belonging to Dumfriesshire or Dumfries, and " a man 
of Christian character;" and I have heard him more than once 
said to have been a medical man. I give the narratiye verbatim, 
with a few variations in notes : — 

"A few days before Burns's death, this gentleman, Mr. 
M'Whirr's informant, was going into Dumfries, when he found 
Burns sitting by the wayside, 1 and in great weakness. On his 
inquiring about his health, Burns replied that he was very ill 
indeed, and proceeded to expatiate on his complaints. The friend 
asked him if he knew of anything that might relieve him. Burns 
said, c I think a drink of porter would do me good/ ' If so/ said 
his friend, ' put your arm in mine, and we will walk forward to the 
toll-bar, and you'll soon have that.' On his having taken a draught 
of the porter, Burns said, ' That is very refreshing/ but almost 
immediately added, ' Yet it only goes so far. I feel something 
deeper wrong with me, which it does not reach to, and which tells 
me I have not long to live/ This was followed by the expression 
of his anxiety about the future. ' Oh, what would I not give for 
more time ' (or ' for more light ') ' before I pass into the unseen 
world/ On this, his friend, himself a man of Christian faith, as 
Mr. M'Whirr said to Dr. Muir, directed him to the Saviour, who 
died for us, and who rose again. Burns sadly shook his head, and 

1 "Ona stone-heap," it is sometimes said. 

B 
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said, ' It is now a long time since I had any faith to put there, 
and went on to tell when and how he had lost it. ' When I was a 
lad about eighteen, living in my father's house at Mauchline 
(Tarbolton ?) he used to send me often into Ayr to collect pay- 
ment of accounts from his customers for the produce of his 

farm. Among these was Dr. , one of the ministers of Ayr. 

Having called on him on this errand, as I was leaving he said to 
me, " Young man, are you the author of some lines that I have 
got here ?" and having brought them out of his desk he put them 
into my hand. Not being at that time a poet confessed, I tried to 
evade an answer, and said, "Where did you get them?" He 
replied, " No matter, did you * write them ? " Being brought 
to my confession, he said, " Young man, if you are the author 
of these lines, let me tell you that you are possessed of a very 
uncommon genius, and if you improve it rightly are destined to 
rise to great distinction ; and let me advise you to take care that 
you do it all justice, particularly that you do not allow it to be 
cramped with the popular theology of the day." ' " 

This last advice was expanded, but Dr. Henderson declines to 
charge his memory with more of it as told him, except that the 
theology of the Shorter Catechism was specified. Before quoting 
Dr. Muir's narrative of Burns's next words, I may mention that 
the poet is said afterwards to have described the intense intoxica- 
tion which this the first appreciation and praise which he had ever 
experienced produced. " I did not know whether I was on my 
head or my feet as I walked out." But to resume what bears to 
be his own narrative : — 

" Leaving the minister with astonishment, and thinking of the 
meaning of what he had said to me as I was on my way home, I 
said to myself, ' Well, the minister kens better than me, and if 

1 They are said to have been scribbled on the back of the meal or other 
account which Burns absently handed in to this customer. 
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there be any truth in these things, what is the use of my trying to 
keep my passions under restraint V And so from that day I 
threw off all restraint, and went ' headlong/" 1 

I leave the story as I find it. It is open to any one to argue 
that Burns was mistaken as to the meaning of the advice he got 
on this and other occasions from his clerical friends. That he 
got the advice — that the incident happened — I have no doubt. 
Dr. M'Kinlay, for example, used to narrate it all his life as a 
well-known fact. That it, in particular, had so critfcal an effect 
on the poet, I avoided saying ; but I see no reason to doubt that 
he said so, and that it was so. Whether such incidents are of 
importance for a man's biography is a matter on which opinion 
has changed a good deal since Burns's day. No doubt the general 
case against Ayrshire Moderatism remains just as strong if these 
biographical traditions were swept away. But I own I am glad 
to find (e.g.) that at the very time when, according to your 
correspondent " Veritas," the broken-down poet was deserted by 
his own clerical friends, a kindly word came to him from the other 
side, which may have been like "strong drink to him that is 
ready to perish, and wine to such as be of an heavy heart." 

I have to make every apology for venturing to occupy so much 
space, even on a subject so interesting to Scotchmen as Burns. 
Antiquarian or even biographical investigation of fact is about the 
last thing I should take to of free will ; but, having stumbled into 
inaccuracies on these matters in the course of a constitutional and 
historical discussion, I am bound, in answer to the challenge of 
your accurate correspondent, to acquaint you with the facts on 
the particular point on which he writes, and on which alone I am 
to reply. — I am, etc., Alex. Taylor Innes. 

1 Or some such phrase expressing liberation. Dr. Muir seems not to be 
sure of the words of this last clause. 
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IV.— BURNS AND THE AYRSHIRE MODERATES. 
(From The Scotsman of April 13, 1872.) 

Sir, — I am by no means satisfied with the explanations of Mr. 
Taylor Innes, though happy to recognise a sense of justice in his 
frank acknowledgment of his great error as to the Eev. Dr. M'Gill. 
I am, therefore, under the necessity of requesting space for a few 
commentaries, preserving, simply as .a matter of taste, my incog- 
nito, while ready to give my name if it should appear to me to be 
necessary. I have given your readers proof that I do not speak at 
random on the events of Burns's days ; and I may add that, though 
my memory does not extend to the ecclesiastical tornado immor- 
talised in his " Kirk's Alarm," I am old enough to remember many 
of those praised or ridiculed in it, and to be able to bear testimony 
to that remarkable knowledge of character by which his most 
graphic delineations are distinguished. 

Without making myself responsible for the doings of the 
Moderates, I am bound to say that Mr. Innes's scornful mention 
of them as unbelievers in Christianity, and also his exaltation of 
the opposite party as the sole upholders of the Christian faith in 
that part of Scotland, are quite inconsistent with fact. I do not 
greatly blame your correspondent for a mistake for which some 
preceding writers have, equally ignorantly, paved the way ; but I 
take leave to say, and this from very exact knowledge, personal 
and derived, that those whom Burns singled out for praise were in 
the highest degree exemplary, as men of sanctity, of culture, and 
of earnest devotion to their duties as ministers of the Gospel. 
Having given this testimony to their character, so much in con- 
trast with Mr. Innes's indirect traditions, I challenge those who 
have traduced these excellent men to prove their own stories to be 
true, if they can. 
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Mr. Innes, while justifying Dr. M'Gill, falls into a fresh error 
as to the character of his colleague, Dr. Dalrymple, whom he care- 
fully avoids naming, but unmistakably indicates as " Dr. of 

Ayr." His story, in a condensed form, is that Burns, in his latter 
days, made a statement to a Dumfries gentleman, who repeated it 
to Mr. M c Whirr of Urr, who, in his turn, repeated it to Dr. John 
Muir of Glasgow, who again repeated it to Dr. Henderson of 
Glasgow, who finally gave it, in writing, to Mr. Innes — that at so 

early a period as Burns's eighteenth year (1777), Dr. had 

discovered and cordially acknowledged Burns's "uncommon 
talents," and by so doing produced " intense intoxication " in the 
poet's mind, but had accompanied his eulogy with some dissua- 
sives from the popular theology, which had the unfortunate effect 
of making the poet throw off "all restraint," and go "headlong 
from that day." It is added that, in reply to some pious counsels 
of the Dumfries gentleman, he said, " It is now a long time since 
I had any faith to put there." This being the story, Mr. Innes 

tries to strengthen his own and his readers' belief in it by pro- 
ducing the authority of Dr. M'Kinlay of Kilmarnock, " who used," 
he says, " to relate it all his life as a known fact." I must now 
offer some remarks on this strange narrative. 

1st. Is it credible that so early a recognition of Burns's talents, 
if it really occurred, should not have been heard of by Currie or by 
any of Burns's numerous biographers, nor related by himself or his 
brother, though it had caused him such intense gratification ? 

2d. Is it fair towards the memory of the poet, or towards that 
of the divine, to circulate at so great a distance of time such serious 
accusations against both, on hearsay evidence five times removed, 
and with those accretions it is sure to have received in so many 
successive transmissions 1 

3d. But Mr. Innes has, it seems, the corroboration of Dr. 
M'Kinlay. This, if he had known the truth, he would never have 
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brought forward. Dr. M'Kinlay is not producible as a witness 
against the religious character of Burns, or of " D'rymple mild," or 
of any one else. There is a chapter of his history which, though 
locally well known, has, in consequence of feelings of delicacy, 
never been made publicly prominent. He was long since, but 
after the time of Burns, and when he was of ripe years, brought 
under the notice of the Church authorities for a scandalous offence 
— not heresy, but far worse — and was punished, all too leniently, 
but still sufficiently to mark him as a man who had no right to 
prefer charges of irreligion against any other. He could not fail 
to have been stung by what the poet had written about him as 
" Simper James," and must have been quite in a position to give a 
ready ear to such stories as he is alleged to have repeated. Not- 
withstanding his great error, such was his eloquence, and such his 
consequent popularity, that he received at a period much later a 
jubilee dinner from some of his parishioners. I would willingly 
have avoided raking up his ashes, but it is no fault of mine that Mr. 
Innes has made this avoidance inconsistent with what is due to the 
greatest of Scotland's poets, and to one of the most earnest and 
spotless of her divines, as well as to the wounded feelings of the 
living descendants of both. I have little doubt that of the two 
Kilmarnock ministers by whom Dr. Duff was misled (quite excus- 
ably on his part), Dr. M'Kinlay was the real informant. For the 
informant was " an old man," — in . the Contemporary Review " a 
very old man." From Mr. Innes's data, Dr. M'Kinlay was eighty- 
two, and Mr. Hamilton sixty-four, in 1836. 

teh. With regard to the charge against the poet of having lost 
all faith in Christianity from Dr. 's or any other man's sug- 
gestions, I may well ask if it be at all consistent with the character 
of Burns to suppose that his early religious impressions should be 

thus puffed away in a moment by Dr. . On all subjects he 

thought profoundly and independently. In a letter, indeed, to his 
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friend, Mr. Candlish, father of our Edinburgh divine (Letter xliv., 
21st March 1787), he tells us that he and his correspondent, with 
whom he debates the all-important theme, had both " ventured in 
the daring path Spinoza trod," the usual case with men who make 
their religion their own by examining its evidences, for with them 
doubt precedes belief. Mark what follows: "But experience of 
the weakness, not the strength, of human powers made me glad to 
grasp at revealed religion." I have not seen a tittle of evidence to 
connect Burns's fall from virtue with unbelief of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Gilbert Burns bears testimony to the frugality, temper- 
ance, and good moral conduct of the poet, both at Lochlea and at 
Ellisland, and this contradicts, authoritatively, the rash averment 
that he " went headlong " many years earlier. He also attributes 
his fall to lay influences, which, too, is Burns's own account. 

It is fair to add that Mr. Innes betrays some, distrust of certain 
particulars of his own story, and I think he will now admit that it 
cannot be at all maintained. 

I may add to this analysis of the story that impartial persons 
who love truth more than polemics will be able to judge, by the 
character of the evidence adduced against some of the so-called 
Moderates of Burns's day, of the degree of confidence to be placed 
in sweeping charges against them as a body, often on the authority, 
as in the present instance, of men intellectually, morally, and in 
every other sense their inferiors. 

I have endeavoured to observe the accuracy and the courtesy 
for which Mr. Innes has given me credit. I trust he will again 
show that manliness in the frank admission of error which he 
exhibited in his letter of the 6th April. — I am, etc., 

Aliquanto Lattor. 
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V.— BURNS AND THE AYRSHIRE MODERATES. 

(From The Scotsman, April 15, 1872.) 

70 Northumberland Street, 
Idth April 1872. 

Sir, — I should not have thought it necessary to notice " Ali- 
quanto Latior's " very fair letter, were it not that I am surprised 
to find him saying at its close — " It is fair to add that Mr. Innes 
betrays some distrust of certain particulars of his own story, and 
I think he will now admit that it cannot be at all maintained. 
. . . I trust he will again show that manliness in the frank 
admission of error which he exhibited in his letter of the 6th 
April." 

I have read his communication with care, and find nothing 
within it whatever to lead me to suppose that there is any sub- 
stantial error in the story with which he deals. The considera- 
tions which he adduces as bearing on its probability are of 
interest ; but they were before my own mind, and received what 
I consider their due weight, before I brought it forward. Your 
readers will therefore be good enough to understand that my more 
recent inquiries, aided by so much energetic and amusing com- 
mentary, have very much confirmed my belief of the traditions 
narrated by me in the Contemporary Review, with the modifica- 
tions already acknowledged. — I am, etc. 

Alex. Taylor Innes. 



VI.— BURNS AND HIS CRITICS. 

(From The Scotsman, April 24, 1872.) 

Sir, — In continuing my nom de plume, it is with no view to 
resuscitate the courteous controversy with Mr. Taylor Innes, 
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which has accomplished its purpose, so far as I am concerned, 
but only because, under that designation, I have shown your 
readers that I have access to accurate knowledge of many of the 
Ayrshire characters of last century. Mr. Innes has placed his 
case on " recent inquiries " of his, which cannot be examined till 
we know something about them ; and my arguments against the 
truth of his stories had, it appears, been " before " his " own 
mind," though he had not told the public that one whom he 
had produced as a " contemporary authority of the most im- 
portant kind" was tainted, and therefore no authority at all 
against the religious character either of poets or of divines. 
Since he is satisfied with this state of matters, so let it be for 
the present. 

My purpose in writing now is to give you a fact, for the edifi- 
cation of Blackwood, as to the character of Aiken, the " Orator 
Bob " of the " Kirk's Alarm," whom you have defended against 
the editor and his lady-contributor. 

An execution happened about a mile to the south of Ayr. I 
think there were two culprits, but am not sure of this. The ropes 
gave way, and better ones had been sent for to the town. The 
poor man (or men) had to shiver for a full half-hour. Mr. Aiken, 
in these painful circumstances, in the open air, and in the midst 
of a great crowd, bent his knees, and in an extemporaneous prayer, 
implored the mercy of heaven for those who were aware that the 
day of mercy on earth was for them gone past for ever. I suppose 
that the clergyman who attended on the occasion had retired prior 
to the accident. 

I received this story, very long ago, from a contem- 
porary of Eobert Aiken, well known to him, and to me 
also in the earlier part of my life, on whose veracity, from 
the most thorough knowledge, I can place unlimited confi- 
dence. 

c 
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I ask yQur readers, could Kobert Aiken, who acted thus, 
have been the profane and irreligious drunkard depicted by 
the uninformed and unscrupulous contributor to Blackwood 1 — 
I am, etc. 

Aliquanto Latior. 
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The letters in the preceding pages tell their own story, and the 
only object of the deceased correspondent, which was to clear the 
characters of good men by showing that the anecdotes related 
against them have no trustworthy evidence, is accomplished. In 
exposing these errors it will be seen that no defence of the 
Moderates, merely as a party, has been attempted, and no party 
controversy at all taken up. It would, indeed, be rash to assert, 
at this late day, that there were none of that party, either clergy 
or laity, who were unworthy of their Christian calling, or of the 
special calling of ministers of Christ. It is known that at that 
period ihe tone of morality in society was low. To mention only 
intemperance, we know that in the eighteenth, and even early in 
the present century, a considerable habitual excess did not exclude 
a man from respectable society. 

But, having confessed that in every flock there may have been 
black sheep, a comparison of the facts of Burns's life, now better 
known than formerly, especially concerning the persons mentioned 
in his poems, shows clearly that the Moderates have been much 
misrepresented by most of his biographers. And this happened 
without much blame to these biographers. As has been already 
said, there was a strong motive, when these satires were quite new 
and stinging to parties still alive, to circulate stories of the kind, 
and there were persons sufficiently unprincipled to do this. 

It is now thought important to show this as clearly as possible, 
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not so much in the interest of any party as in that of truth and 
justice to the memories of all concerned, particularly the memory 
of the unfortunate and guilty, but much misunderstood, poet of 
Scotland. The writer, "Aliquanto Latior," much regretted that 
what he considered his duty obliged him to raise the veil from 
facts very discreditable to one person, and a large congregation, — 
facts which, at the time, were no secret, but which might have 
been buried in oblivion, if the indiscreet repetition of the calum- 
nious stories had not made it necessary to show on what unstable 
foundation they rest. 

Still further to this purpose, a few references are now made to 
Chambers's Life of the poet, to compare its undoubted facts with 
some statements made in the accompanying correspondence, par- 
ticularly those contained in Letter III. 

Burns was eighteen in January 1777. At Whitsunday that 
year, the family removed from Mount Oliphant to Lochlea, in the 
parish of Tarbolton. But, according to the poet's own account, he 
" spent his nineteenth summer on a smuggling coast, a good dis- 
tance from homey at a noted school, to learn mensuration," etc. 
The contraband trade was at that time very successful, and it 
sometimes happened to me to fall in with those who carried it on." 
And he there first witnessed scenes of "swaggering riot and 
dissipation," and " learned to fill his glass, and mix without fear in 
a drunken squabble." 

This is his own account of his first acquaintance with dis- 
orderly conduct, it was his first experience of living separate from 
his pure and pious parents. Even then he did not leave the path 
of virtue, but no doubt this first familiarity with vice was un- 
favourable to his character. 

It also appears that before his eighteenth year Burns had not 
produced any of his most remarkable poems, not indeed till long 
after, especially not one of those pointed at the religious parties, 
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customs, or characters of the day. It is difficult to see how the 
minister, or any one meeting with such songs as "Handsome 
Nell," " My Nannie 07' or " Tibbie, I hae seen the day," could 
have thought of a possibility that the youthful author was likely 
to write on the " theology of the day " or " Shorter Catechism." 
The dates of the earliest poems are sometimes uncertain, but there 
is no doubt that before his father's death, when the poet was 
exactly twenty-five years of age, he had written only love ditties, 
some on the loves of his companions, in which he took a poetical 
and romantic interest, and a few other small pieces having no 
reference whatever to the above-mentioned subjects. 

Then, when at Irvine, December 1781, when near completing his 
twenty-third year, he wrote to his father in the very lowest spirits, 
and in bad health, rejoicing only in the idea that death probably 
was near to release him from his toils and sufferings (Chambers's 
Life, vol. i. page 60), and comforting himself with the glorious 
words of the Book of Kevelation, which describe the peace and 
happiness of the faithful in a future state of being. 

It is to be noted in passing, that this gifted lad was subject, 
from an early age, to fits of depression caused by the state of his 
health, a state not due to his irregular life, for it existed long 
before any lapse from virtue. An attentive consideration of his 
own and his brother's account of his early life will show that his 
constitution had been undermined by extreme toil and hardship in 
the heroic struggle of the family against poverty, in which he bore 
a manly part at the early age when rapid growth makes such a 
trial peculiarly injurious, and when it may, as in his case it pro- 
bably did, shorten life. His whole short life was a struggle ; so 
there might be some pity for his misfortunes, and even for his sins, 
and some respect for his deep penitence. 

"What's dune ye partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted." 



\ 
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But to return to our comparison of this extraordinary tale with 
what is known of his early life. It is rather surprising that after 
hearing, at about eighteen, that a gentleman had discovered him to 
have " a very uncommon genius," one " destined to rise to great 
distinction," by which he was so " intoxicated " that he did not 
know whether he was " on his head or his feet," he never, up to 
twenty-five years of age, seems to have thought of employing 
his gifts to relieve himself and family from poverty, severe toil, 
and himself from mental suffering amounting to despair. Still 
less do we find any trace of the exultation to be expected in a 
boy, — and no ordinary boy, — full of youthful hope and high 
aspirations. Even at his first venture in print, his preface is 
modest, not without hope, but with more trembling anxiety. His 
letters at the time show that he had long cherished " a wish, I 
mind its power" rather than a hope, that he might in some way 
distinguish himself, — which aspiration seems to have been con- 
stantly crushed under poverty and toil. This makes the absence 
of all allusion to the minister's "intoxicating" praise and en- 
couragement, — of all allusion to him as a patron or friend at all, — 
the more unaccountable. 

Having now seen that this story, and probably others, 1 must be 
fictitious, we may try to find from the known facts of the poet's life 
what influence for good or evil the clergy or laity of either party 
exerted over him. As far as we see, he did not come much into 
personal intercourse with any of the clergy of the evangelical party, 
except Mr. Auld, the minister of his own parish, Mauchline, who 

1 At the very time the letters now reprinted appeared in the Scotsman, Major 
Adair, who married a descendant of Gavin Hamilton, had to repel aspersions on 
the fair fame of his relative. A writer in Blackwood? '« Magazine, contributor of 
articles entitled, " A Century of Great Poets," had made, what the Major deemed, 
an attack on the memory of Gavin Hamilton. A sort of apology was made, and 
more promised in the event of the articles being reprinted. It is believed they 
have not yet appeared in any separate form. See Blackwood for February 1872, 
and file of the Scotsman, 29th March 1872, et seq. 
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administered to him the public rebuke in church, after the first 
chapter of Jean's well-known story. This gentleman's own char- 
acter seems to have been irreproachable, but unfortunately in his 
kirk-session he had the famous " Holy Willie," who fully justified 
Burns's bad opinion of him, as according to Dr. Chambers (see Life, 
vol. i. p. 138), "'Holy Willie ' was afterwards found guilty of 
secreting money from the church-offerings, and he closed his miser- 
able life in a ditch, into which he had fallen in going home from a 
debauch." This was the man who stirred up Burns's indignation, — 
not on account of his share in bringing censure on himself (as has 
been alleged by some writers), but on account of his petty persecu- 
tion of Gavin Hamilton, the kind friend of the poet. 1 Mr. Auld 
seems really to have considered it his duty to administer the public 
censure to the poet, but he showed some kindness and sympathy 
by making the situation as little painful as it could be made. 
Still, we may ask if this good man did not, even upon the ideas of 
his time, mistake his duty altogether. The fact was, that Burns had 
given Jean a written acknowledgment of marriage, which, accord- 
ing to law, is a true marriage, though an irregular one. He had 
frankly acknowledged his obligation, and professed his willingness 
to make Jean his wife, publicly and formally. He was in desperate 
poverty, but was willing to do anything, at home or abroad, to 
support his wife and children. But the indignant father destroyed 
the document, which was the only evidence of the marriage, and 
refused to acknowledge it ; he also, by fear or otherwise, influenced 
his daughter to give up her lover, and, by so doing, to appear dis- 
honoured before the world. The minister, led by him, is induced 
to punish the poet in that ignominious manner, by which act, too, 
he intended to pronounce him unmarried, and Jean free. The 

1 Chambers dates "Holy Willie's Prayer" in 1785; and it bears internal 
evidence of being early in that year, whilst Eurns's Church censure was not until 
July 1786. 
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question is, " Was this his duty ? " For two reasons he was bound 
to understand clearly the laws, of marriage. He was, in the first 
place, a Christian minister ; in the second, a minister of the law ; 
for the marriage ceremony, which it was his duty to perform, is 
both a solemn religious act, and a legal one, before witnesses. 
Any clergyman can be made responsible to the law for marrying a 
couple, of whom one or both are not free — unmarried or widowed.; 
By this rule, both of Christianity and our laws, he made a serious 
mistake in performing a ceremony intended to have the effect of 
separating a couple really married. It is true the woman had 
given it up. Still it seems clear it was the duty of a minister of 
Christ to maintain purity as well as he could by trying to persuade 
her and the father to countenance the marriage, and by showing 
them it was a true marriage in law. Had the father remained 
obdurate, still it was not the duty of the minister to annul a 
marriage, — it was indeed illegal. By taking this course, no one 
can tell how injuriously he affected Burns's future life. The young 
ploughman, though so well educated in his station, probably did 
not know the law, or he would have discovered that the minister 
had no power to declare him unmarried, and subject him to cen- 
sure. As it was, he submitted to what he probably regarded as an 
irresistible combination against his own sincere wish and honest 
intention with regard to Jean Armour. x 

Deeply wounded by the conduct of all parties concerned, espe- 
cially that of the woman he loved, who can wonder that his heart 
was open to a new impression, and that, but for the premature death 
of " Highland Mary," he would certainly have contracted a marriage 
with her. Burns might thus, innocently on his part, have become 
a bigamist ; but what is to be said of minister and kirk-session ? 

This, and the affair of Gavin Hamilton, were his personal 
experiences of the doings of the evangelical party. 2 Besides this, 

1 See Appendix (a). 2 See Appendix (b). 
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he shows he understood the public character of some of the neigh- 
bouring clergy of that school, of whom two had had a very unseemly 
quarrel, and one (as appears in the Correspondence), showed in 
his conduct afterwards that Burns had not done him injustice. 
This person too, it appears in one of these letters, obtained his 
preferment by the violence of an unruly mob. So far his experi- 
ence of the evangelical party. 

On the side of the Moderates, his chief personal friends were 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton, his landlord and kind friend, and Mr. 
Kobert Aiken (" Orator Bob "), against whose character there is no 
better evidence than that of " Holy Willie," acting under a private 
grudge. Of the clergy of that school he had a very true and kind 
friend in the Eev. George Laurie, minister of Loudon, a parish not 
far from Kilmarnock. This gentleman was the means of bringing 
the poet more into public notice, by sending the poems to his friend 
the Eev. Dr. Blacklock in Edinburgh. Mr. Laurie seems to have 
been a man of unblemished character, and Burns has given us a 
delightful view of the family happiness he had an opportunity of 
witnessing at the manse of Loudon, in a poem he left there after 
spending an evening of innocent enjoyment. Another clergyman 
of the Moderate party among his acquaintances is M'Math, to 
whom he addressed a remarkable epistle. This person got into 
low spirits and dissipated habits before his death, and was there- 
fore the least satisfactory of those Moderates to whom Burns in- 
troduces the reader. We know little of him, and like many other 
weak persons, who disappointed the promise of their youth, he 
would never have been heard of at all by this time, unless he had 
at one time had the friendship of our poet. But it is certain 
Burns had both seen and heard in public, if not otherwise, both 
Dr. Dalrymple and Dr. M'Gill, joint ministers of Ayr ; and also, 
that their characters were well known to him, and to all those 
living in the county. The truth of his representation of Dr 

D 
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Dalryinple — " your heart's like a child and your life like the new 
driven snaw " — has never been questioned, nor, it is believed, can 
be. Of Dr. M'Gill, Mr. Innes says he " never heard Dr. M'Gill 
spoken of without considerable respect" — a pretty strong testi- 
mony from a witness of the opposite school, whose information is 
derived from that party. 

It is now for an impartial reader to judge, with these facts 
before him, whether the Moderates of Ayrshire, clergy or laity, 
had any share in leading Burns astray ; or, if either party had a 
bad effect on him, which was the more likely. If any young man 
at that time was tempted to think there was no use in putting 
restraint upon his passions (see Letter III.), it would only have 
been the natural consequence of seeing immoral and hypocritical 
ministers and elders in places of authority persecuting good 
people. 

It is to be observed that we have from Burns's own pen a true 
account of the different influences which led him away from the 
path of virtue. One part of the sad story has been noticed, — his 
becoming acquainted with smugglers in his nineteenth year. An- 
other ought also to be noted to complete this criticism, — an en- 
thusiastic friendship he formed with a young man at Irvine, whom 
he describes as " a very noble character, but a hapless son of mis- 
fortune." Further on he says, " His mind was fraught with inde- 
pendence, magnanimity, and every manly virtue. I loved him to 
a degree of enthusiasm, and of course strove to imitate him" A 
vivid picture of youthful feeling ! How many young imaginations 
invest the loved friend, or the loved girl, with every human or 
angelic virtue ! And then, what a touch of romance, " a hapless 
son of misfortune." But after all the poet confesses that this 
friend had a moral weak point, and says, with his usual candour, 
" Here his friendship did me a mischief." This account may justify 
cooler minds in deducting a little from the young poet's enthusi- 
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astic description of his friend's character. The young man was 
probably a warm-hearted, sincere, impulsive Charles Surface in 
humble life, whose fine nature, though not under the control of 
religious and moral principle, attracted to him a young enthusiastic 
being, as Burns was. Every one knows how ensnaring the faults 
of an agreeable companion are to the young, who, even if not born 
poets, are generally enthusiastic lovers and good haters, — and if 
there is anything they particularly hate, it is selfishness, mean- 
ness, or hypocrisy. Charles Surface, in the play, is a character far 
more dangerous to the young than Joseph, and the danger of his 
example is greatly increased when he is seen against the dark 
background of his brother's character. If a clergyman or any 
office-bearer of the Church has a duty at all to the people, surely 
none can be more important than that of protecting the young 
from such dangers to virtue as this, by being the preserving " salt 
of the earth," — showing such an example of the beauty and dignity 
of true religion as will make men love it, and " of course strive to 
imitate " him. 

In connection with this, another observation must be made. 
Almost all biographers of Burns lament, as much against the poet's 
religious character, that he ever wrote the famous satirical poems 
on the events and persons of his day. This is partly owing to the 
fact, already pointed out in these pages, that some of the persons 
satirized took a method of concealing their own shame by throwing 
undeserved blame both on the unfortunate and erring poet, and on 
some of his virtuous and honourable contemporaries. Even with 
this explanation, however, it seems wonderful that no one ventures 
to imagine the poet may have had just cause of indignation against 
his victims. By most of his critics these poems are branded as 
irreligious and blasphemous, in spite of his own clear explanation 
that he was writing in the cause of true religion against hypocrisy. 
See particularly the Epistle to the Eev. John M'Math, which is so 
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entirely to this point, that to quote only a line or two would 
weaken the poet's beautiful protest against the very misunder- 
standing which is under notice. In Lockhart's Life is the following 
remark : " That the same man should have produced the ' Cottar's 
Saturday Night' and the 'Holy Fair' about the same time, will 
ever continue to move wonder and regret." Why wonder ? Is it 
wonderful that a man who most deeply felt genuine devotion, when 
his excellent father was " the saint, the father, and the husband " 
of the scene, was the very man to be disgusted at seeing the most 
solemn act of Christian worship made an occasion for gossiping, 
drinking, and flirtation ? It is not at all necessary to defend the 
feeling and the taste exhibited in each line of these poems, — it is 
only necessary to point out that they sprang from a deep reverence 
for true religion. Whether even just indignation carried him too 
far is a question that may be safely deferred, while the heavy 
share of the blame is laid on those persons and customs which were 
justly the objects of his satires. 

The persons who felt themselves hurt were able to find only 
too secure hiding from the public for their own sins, of which they 
did not fail to take full advantage. First, the great sins and follies 
of the poet himself, which his best friends could not, and did not, 
deny, but much lamented. His wonderful gifts, which could not 
be concealed, and his deep penitence openly expressed, often in that 
immortal verse which, to him, was a natural language, made it 
impossible to veil his failings, and quite possible to make readers 
think him the only profane sinner, — particularly readers not 
acquainted with Ayrshire. But now there is abundant proof that 
it was not his real sins which made some people hold up their 
hands in horror; — it was his exposure of hypocrisy. It is 
easy for some critics to pass over quietly the sins of Holy 
Willie and other holy persons, who, by the nature of the duties 
which they had voluntarily taken upon themselves, are ex- 
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pected to be the public guardians of religion and morality. 
But the sins of a young and hard-worked ploughman, exposed 
to numerous temptations peculiar to his position, are not to be 
forgiven. 

Another convenient refuge for those persons is party spirit, as 
if that alone stirred up the temper and malice of the poet. We 
know that the existence of party spirit in Burns's time is as 
undeniable as the sins of his life; it was therefore the more easy to 
take advantage of both. No falsehoods are so successful and in- 
jurious as those which are cunningly mixed up with truth, and so 
it happens that biographers of Burns, deceived by such stories as 
have been here noticed, have generally ascribed all his satires to 
party spirit alone. It is not at all denied that Burns took up a 
party, and did battle for it. But his chief moving spring was 
righteous indignation at hypocrisy, petty tyranny, and petty perse- 
cution, without which provocation he might never have thrown 
himself into the conflict. 

In these pages the revival of party animosities has, as far 
as possible, been avoided ; and the discussion of different views 
on theology or Church politics has been entirely avoided. But 
the existence of party spirit is a fact in Burns's history which 
cannot be left out of view. It is hoped and believed that 
in our time good people of all varieties of opinion on these 
subjects will be more desirous to know the truth than to 
defend those who are not a credit or a source of strength to 
any party. 

One more observation may yet be made. There are still 
alive some who knew most intimately the last survivors of Dr. 
Dalrymple's family. It would be impossible for them to convey 
to those who had not their advantage for knowing that excellent 
man, — knowing him as no others now alive can, — their feeling of 
the utter impossibility, even the absurdity of imagining that he 
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ever said a word to old or young, calculated to weaken Christian 
faith or moral principle. His life was spent in defending and 
strengthening both, in private as well as in public. He did not 
spare himself in his exertions to instruct the young and ignorant 
iu the truths of Christianity, — to help the poor, and to save the 
erring, and his own life was an example of what he inculcated. 
Consequently he was revered by high and low, and during his 
life no one could have dared openly to utter falsehoods against 
him. 
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(a) AS TO THE MAKRIAGE-LINES GIVEN TO JEAN ARMOUR. 

On the subject of the destruction of the marriage-lines there is 
a difficulty, — an apparent discrepancy between the different re- 
ports of that event handed down to our time. 

It is felt that the points argued in the present pages almost 
require this to be noticed ; but as it must be confessed that it is a 
real difficulty, and that it can only be met, if at all, by a theory 
gathered from known facts, it is considered best to state it plainly, 
but separately from the foregoing argument, which has been based on 
known facts alone. An attempt to reconcile the differing accounts 
must necessarily be a theory, and cannot be advanced with the 
confidence belonging to indisputable facts, yet it may be offered 
for what it is worth. 

The differing narratives are as follows : — 

(1.) Cunningham, Works and IAfe y vol. i. p. 97 — one of the 
earliest biographers of Burns, who also drew much of his informa- 
tion from Gilbert Burns. He writes : " The father of Jean 
Armour heard, with much anguish, of his favourite daughter's 
condition, and when, on her knees before him she implored for- 
giveness, and showed the marriage-lines, his anguish grew into 
anger which overflowed all bounds, and heeded neither his 
daughter's honour nor her husband's fame. He snatched the 
marriage-certificate from her, threw it into the fire, and com- 
manded her to think herself no longer the wife of the poet. It 
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must be accepted as a proof of paternal power that Jean trembled 
and obeyed : she forgot that Burns was still her husband in the 
sight of Heaven, and according to the laws of man. She re- 
fused to see him or hearken to ought he could say ; and in short 
was ruled in everything by the blind hatred of her father." 

Cunningham does not credit, though Gilbert Burns says it, 
that the poet ever consented to the destruction of the document ; 
and the brother's narrative continues: "A husband in Jamaica 
appeared to Armour and his wife little better than none, and an 
effectual bar to any other prospect of a settlement in life his 
daughter might have. They therefore expressed a wish to her 
that the written paper respecting the marriage should be can- 
celled, and the marriage thus rendered void." 

(2.) Lockhart writes (Life of Burns, revised by W. S. Douglas, 
1882, p. 82) : "Nothing could appease the indignation of Armour. 
... By what arguments he prevailed on his daughter to take 
so strange and so painful a step we know not, but the fact is certain, 
that, at his entreaty, she destroyed the document which must have 
been, to her, the most precious of her possessions, — the only 
evidence of her marriage." 

(3.) The third of these conflicting narratives rests on the authority 
of a letter first given by Cunningham, but repeated by Chambers 
(vol. i. p. 234), that Armour prevailed with Mr. Aiken " to mutilate 
that unlucky paper." The letter in which this statement appears 
is signed K. B., without date and without address, but is supposed 
to have been addressed to John Ballantine, Ayr. On the first 
appearance of this letter in print, Miss Grace Aiken, daughter of 
Eobert Aiken, the early friend of Burns, wrote to Allan Cunning- 
ham, denying that any such letter had ever been received by her 
relative, Mr. Ballantine, and that, unless she saw the autograph, 
she could not believe it to have been genuine ; further, that her father, 
Mr. Aiken, could never have been a party to any such transaction, 
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and that, as to her certain knowledge there never had been any 
interruption to their friendship and correspondence, Burns could 
not have applied the phrase "quondam friend" to her father. 
(See the letter of Miss Aiken, given in extenso, page 101 of Aiken's 
Memorials of Burns, London : Sampson Low and Co., 1876," the 
author of which is a grandson of Eobert Aiken.) 

Miss Aiken even called for the withdrawal, from any future 
edition, of the letter and the note appended to it, but Mr. Cun- 
ningham, she says, neither replied to her letter nor corrected what 
she believed to be a blunder affecting her father's character, nor in 
any way reconciled the discrepancy between two different narra- 
tives, both in his work. The letter and note are as follow : — 

" Honoured Sir, — My proposals came to hand last night, and 
knowing that you would wish to have it in your power to do me a 
service as early as any body, I enclose you half a sheet of them. 
I must consult you first opportunity on the propriety of sending 
my quondam friend, Mr. Aiken, a copy. If he is now reconciled 
to my character as an honest man I would do it with all my soul, 
but I would not be beholden to the noblest being ever God created 
if he imagined me to be a rascal. A propos, old Mr. Armour pre- 
vailed with him to mutilate that unlucky paper yesterday. Would 
you believe it ? though I had not a hope, nor even a wish to make 
her mine, after her conduct, yet when he told me the names were 
all out of the paper my heart died within me, and he cut my veins 
with the news. Perdition seize her falsehood !" 

The note follows : [" Here we have a plain account of the 
destruction of the marriage-lines between the Poet and his Jean. 
Her father consulted Mr. Aiken, and in consequence of his advice, 
tore their names away from the certificate. — Ed."] 

It is greatly to be regretted that Cunningham should, in printing 
this letter and note, have failed to perceive that they contradicted 
the narrative in his first volume. Had he been a more careful 
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biographer he would scarcely have left us such a puzzle without 
some attempt at solution. Dr. Chambers follows Cunningham in 
treating the letter as genuine, as also in considering it to have been 
addressed to John Ballantine of Ayr, but goes further, in assigning 
it to a date between the 3d and 17th April 1786. He does so, 
evidently, because on the 3d the poet had written to Mr. Aiken in 
terms of friendship, ending, " My proposals for publishing I am 
just going to send to the press. I expect to hear from you by the 
first opportunity ;" whilst on the 17th (as see letter of that date to 
Mr. M'Whinnie, writer, Ayr) he was setfding out the prospectus of 
his publication of poems. The fact of this letter being undated 
and unaddressed surely gives colour to a suspicion that, if genuine, 
it was a scroll never sent out : if despatched, Dr. Chambers is 
probably right in the period ; but the present writer ventures to 
think that both Cunningham and he are wrong in imagining Mr. 
Ballantine to have been the person addressed. Is it not natural 
to suppose rather that it was Gavin Hamilton ? He was the ever- 
kind patron, he had charged himself with the distribution of 
these "proposals ;" and Burns, writing to Mr. John Kennedy on 
the 20th April 1786, says, "By some neglect of Mr. Hamilton I 
did not hear of your kind request for a subscription paper until 
this day." Is it not probable that the poet, expecting on the 3d 
April to hear soon from Mr. Aiken, and, we shall suppose, not hav- 
ing heard, after a few days construing the silence unfavourably, 
may have proceeded to draft the letter under consideration ? 
Hearing, perhaps, that old Armour was consulting Mr. Aikeu, and 
feeling that conduct, for which his own conscience severely up- 
braided him, would be represented in the worst light, Burns might 
well be open at the moment to any representation of Aiken haviug 
turned against him ; but we have Miss Aiken's distinct assertion 
(see Memorials of Burns, page 102) that, "As there never was 
any interruption in their friendship or correspondence, Burns 
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could not have applied the phrase quondam friend" to her 
father, with whom he kept up correspondence long after removal 
to Dumfriesshire. The letters even extended over a period of ten 
years, but were unhappily lost. It is true that in February 1781 
we find him writing to Mr. John Richmond : " My chief patron 
now is Mr. Aiken in Ayr, who is pleased to express great appro- 
bation of my works ;" but it would well consist with the poet's 
sensitive pride that under misconception he might be quick to 
believe the worst, and " would not be beholden " to a man who 
" imagined him to be a rascal." The present w T riter is confident, 
as Miss Aiken is, that her father was incapable — alike from 
honour and from standing in his profession — of destroying or 
mutilating so important a paper, and yet regrets to observe that, 
following Cunningham's note, and on the sole authority of this 
letter, Dr. Chambers writes that " Jean surrendered the paper to 
her angry father, by whom it was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Aiken of Ayr." It is difficult to account fully for the impression 
under which Burns penned the letter, but possibly the man who 
was resolved to annul the marriage, who, as Burns, writing to Mr. 
J. Richmond, 30th July 1786 (Chambers, vol. i. page 283), says, 
" has got a warrant to throw me in jail till I find security for an 
enormous sum, ,, who afterwards did bis best to make him fly to 
Jamaica, might have been capable of starting a false story. 
Admitting the difficulties of the subject, we have adopted the more 
credible account of the destruction of the marriage-lines — the one 
best reconcilable with the entire biography of the poet; and if 
light might possibly have been thrown upon it at the time 
Cunningham wrote, it is feared nothing further can now be 
obtained. 
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(b) AS TO THE AFFAIR OF GAVIN HAMILTON. 

The feud between the kirk-session of Maucliline and Mr. 
Gavin Hamilton was of long continuance. It originated in 1777 
in regard to an assessment for the poor of the parish, agreed to by 
the heritors in 1771, and reimposed year after year from that date. 
The kirk-session were charged with the distribution of this money ; 
but Mr. Hamilton, as appointed by the heritors, was intrusted for 
three years with the collection of the tax, and he was accountable 
to the heritors and not to the session of Mauehline. This body 
frequently accused him of being in arrears — whether by failure to 
collect or to pay over ; and committees were appointed to press 
him, of which William Fisher (Burns' s "Holy Willie") was in- 
variably one. The Bev. A. Edgar, the present minister of Maueh- 
line, has most kindly permitted reference to the kirk-session's 
records, and, gratefully using this permission, some extracts from 
those minutes which relate to the charges affecting Mr. Hamilton 
are here given. It seems probable that much irritation arose out 
of this conflict of several years* duration, that with excited feelings 
the new case commenced, and that, as it continued, it led to ex- 
asperation on both sides. 

Dr. Chambers (see Life, vol. i. p. 134) writes : "For southern 
readers it must be explained that the Scottish kirk-session, consist- 
ing of the minister, with his staff of lay elders, possesses a right of 
discipline over members of the flock, the instrument of authority 
practically consisting in this — that if displeased with the life or 
sentiments of any one, they can withhold from him permission to 
take the Sacrament, and thus expose him to public obloquy." He 
adds further, that the minister of Mauehline, Mr. Auld, " listened 
to the insinuations of one who was a member of his session as well 
as its clerk, 1 and thus had a personal spite at Hamilton in con- 

1 A mistake ; the clerk was Andrew Noble, the schoolmaster. 
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sequence of some dispute about the levying of a poor-rate." This 
must not be confounded with the modern poor-rate, for it was an 
assessment self-imposed, and probably not enforcible at law. But, 
without further remark, the reader is placed in possession of the 
entire contemporary records, save that no extract is made from the 
Scroll-Book. 

22d July 1784. — Session Committee. — In revising the parish 
roll before the communion, it was observed that some persons in 
the parish are ordinary communicants who habitually neglect to 
attend upon God's ordinance, even when in perfect good health. 
The Session think it their duty to warn and caution such persons 
against the sin of profaning the Sabbath and contemptuous neglect 
of Divine ordinances, and, at the same time, would exhort them, 
while they continued such, to be aware of a presumptuous approach 
to the table of the Lord ; and, that this may be conveyed in the 
most private and inoffensive way, they order the Clerk to send an 
extract of this minute, or that such persons be spoken to in a 
private and friendly manner. In the meantime, the Session leave 
to the conscience of such persons to judge for themselves of the 
propriety of coming to the Lord's Table on the ensuing occasion 
or not. 

Zd August 1784. — A certain offender, being called the third 
time, did not appear, and was ordered to be summoned to the 
Presbytery. Then prayers were made by the minister, William 
Fisher, and James Smith. 

18th November 1784.— -Sess. Com. — The Session this day 
took under consideration a letter addressed to the Kirk-session of 
Machlin, dated 13th November 1784, and signed Gavin Hamilton, 
in which letter the said subscriber accuses all the members of the 
Session in the following words : " You must be conscious to your- 
selves that the manner in which you have recorded my character, 
in your minutes of the 22d July and 3d August, did not proceed 
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from any good cause or foundation, but from some private pique 
and ill nature." 

The Session are unanimously of opinion that this letter is highly 
callumnious and injurious to their character, as there cannot be a 
greater and more injurious reproach cast upon judges than to allege 
and say they are not only unjust, but act from the hateful principle 
of private pique and malevolence, aggravated, too, with their own 
consciousness of this wickedness. The Session therefore think 
themselves obliged, for their own vindication, to order their officer 
to cite the writer and signer of said letter to compear before them 
upon Sabbath come eight days, for the purpose of verifying his 
lybill against the Session, or, if he shall fail, of acknowledging 
the injury he has done them. In the meantime, they reserve to 
themselves liberty to bring their complaint against the subscriber 
of said letter before the reverend Presbytery and Commissary of 
Glasgow, if they shall afterwards see cause. 

28th November 1784. — Mr. Hamilton, having been cited and 
called, compeared not. 

[The Scroll- Book hereafter alluded to yet exists.] 

3d December 1784. — Sess. Com. — In looking over the scroll of 
the Session Minutes, the Session finds some things insert, particu- 
larly at a meeting, 3d Augt., when the names of some persons to 
be admonished before the Sacrament which were never intended to 
be entered upon record, but only to be a direction to the clerk and 
elders with respect to the persons to be wrote and spoken to, there- 
fore the said jottings are, in their presence, dashed out and erazed ; 
and the Session cannot help testifying their displeasure with the 
Clerk for giving an extract of said jottings, and likewise they declare 
their dissatisfaction with the said Clerk for showing their minutes 
to any person, at least before their being revised. The divulging 
of the secrets of a Court, or of their proceedings, the Session look 
upon and judge to be a very heinous offence, and therefore find 
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their Clerk liable to censure, and to be rebuked, with certification 
that, if an offence of the above sort shall be given for the future, 
the Session will be obliged to deprive their Clerk of his office. The 
above-mentioned rebuke was given, and he promises not to offend 
in time coming. The Session, taking this affair in which Mr. 
Hamilton is concerned, under their further consideration, and find- 
ing that he complains of the proceedings of the Session as injurious 
to him, while the Session think that he has very much injured them 
in accusing them of pique and ill nature in their proceedings as 
judges. Nevertheless, being desirous to settle every question in 
the most reasonable and friendly manner, they agree in the follow- 
ing resolution and proposal : " That Mr. Hamilton shall make choice 
of one gentleman, and the Session shall make choice of another, to 
be final determinators and amicable compositors in all questions 
and differences between the said Session and Mr. Hamilton, and 
they desire the Modr. to intimate the above to Mr. Hamilton, and 
to report his answer. 

iih December 1784. — The Modr. reports that the substance 
of the above minute was sent to Mr. Hamilton. 

23d December 1784. — The Session, having heard read terms 
by Mr. Hamilton for settling matters, are unanimously of opinion 
that as a Court they cannot agree to such terms, and desire their 
Modr. to send them back again to Mr. Hamilton under a cover. 

20th January 1785. — The Session being credibly informed that 
at last meeting of Presbytery, 24th Novr. 1784, there was a 
long complaint, consisting of near twenty pages in folio, and 
signed Gavin Hamilton, tabled and pled against them when absent, 
when they were not only unprepared, but unwarned, uncited, un- 
called, the Session are further informed that the foresaid com- 
plaint relates to a minute in their book appointing a private 
admonition to be administered to some persons before giving 
them tokens to the Holy Sacrament. The Session well remember 
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that the foresaid admonition was executed, and the persons ad- 
monished entered no protest nor appeal, but took the Sacrament 
as other communicants, and hence there was just ground to con- 
clude that this affair was finally discussed and ended on both 
sides. Nevertheless, to the great surprise of the Session, it was 
some time ago told them that one of the persons whom they had 
privately admonished had stole a march upon them, and had en- 
tered a complaint against them to the rev. Presbyteiy in their 
absence, even three or four months after the matter complained of 
happened, and was legally ended. The Kirk-session think them- 
selves grossly injured by the complainer, and, are sorry to add, 
aggrieved also by the procedure of the rev. Presby. at their last 
meeting in allowing the foresaid complaint to be read and pled 
against them, wherein not only the Session in general is abused, 
but the names of many respectable characters in a clandestine way 
are slandered behind their backs. The Kirk-session, therefore, do 
hereby appoint their Modr. to complain in their name to the 
rev. Presby. at their next meeting, and to crave that justice and 
redress which are due to an absent party secretly and unjustly 
attacked at their bar. The Session also empower and commission 
their said Modr. to protest against any further procedure 
against them in their absence, and, if need be, to appeal and com- 
plain to the very rev. Synod at their next meeting, especially as 
there are several processes just now in dependence at the instance 
of the Session against the said complainer, which will by-and-by 
be ripe for discussion, particularly his continued neglect of 
Divine ordinances. This commission and mandate is appointed 
to be signed, not only by the Minstr. as Modr., but also by three 
or four of the elders in name of the Sessiou. The Session are 
sorry to observe that their admonition of 2 2d July, administered 
before giving a token to the Holy Sacrament, has not had its wished- 
for effect. That Mr. G. Hamilton, writer, still continues to neglect 
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ordinances ; particularly they observe that the said Gavin Hamil- 
ton has been absent from Church two Sabbath days in Deer., 
and three Sabbath days in Jan., together; that on the third 
Sabbath of Jany. he set out on his journey to Carrick, though 
advised and admonished by the minister against it. They are also 
informed that the said Gavin Hamilton habitually, if not totally, 
neglects the worship of God in his family. The Session think it 
their duty to inquire into these things by summoning the said 
Gavin Hamilton, and by examining witnesses if necessary. There- 
fore the Session order their officer to cite the said Gavin Hamilton 
to compear before them upon Sabbath the 30th of Janr. curt, 
immediately after dismissing the congregation, to answer at the 
instance of the said Session for his neglect of Divine ordinances. 
Further, the officer is ordered to summon for the second time the 
said Gavin Hamilton to compear before the Session to answer at 
their instance for an offensive and injurious letter, written and 
signed by Gavin Hamilton, dated 13th Novr. last, and addressed 
to the Kirk-Session of Machlin, time and place above. A short note 
of charge to be given to Mr. Hamilton upon his compearance : — 

1st, Unnecessary absence from Church two Sabbaths in Deer, 
and three Sabbaths in Jany. together. 

2d, Setting out on a journey to Carrick on the third Sabbath 
of Jany. 

3d, Habitual, if not total, neglect of family worship. 

4th, Abusive letters to Session, dated 13th Novr. 1784. Wit- 
nesses for proving the above are — Jas. Wyllie, Sorn; 
Agnes Cameron, New Street ; Mary Vallance, Cumnock ; 
Flora Weir, Woodend ; Janet Caldwell, Maybole — late 
servants to Mr. Hamilton ; Hugh Sterling, Helen Herris, 
and Jean Eennie, present servants. 

30th January 1785. — Sess. Com. — Compeared Mr. Gavin 
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Hamilton produces summons against him at the instance of the 
Kirk-session. The minute of the 20th Jany. being read, Mr. 
Hamilton does not refuse, but the charge against him may be 
just, but does not consider any of these charges to be crimes of 
such an nature as to entitle the Session of Machlin to summon 
him before them, but since they have done so, he now desires they 
will proceed to determine in his presence. 

[No decision until after the resumption, upon receipt of Mr. 
Hamilton's letter of 3d March 1785, infra.] 

3d February 1785. — Sess. Com. — The reasons of appeal 
from a sentence of the Presby. of Ayr on the 26th Janr., to the 
very reverend Synod of Glasgow and Ayr were this day read, con- 
sidered, and approven of by the Session, and ordered to be trans- 
mitted to the clerk of the Presby. of Ayr before the ten days 
elapse, the tenor whereof follows : — Eeasons of protest and appeal 
taken by the Kirk-session of Machlin against the revd. Presby. 
of Ayr for proceeding to hear and discuss a complaint offered 
by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, Writer in Machlin, against the said Kirk- 
session, in their absence, and in contempt of said appeal humbly 
addressed to the very revd. Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. The 
final sentence of said Presby. is as follows : — " 26th Janr. 1785, — 
The Presby. appoint the Minutes of the Kirk-session of 
Machlin, dated 2 2d July and 3d August, respecting Mr. G. 
Hamilton, to be erazed from their records, and that the Session of 
Machlin produce an extract of their obedience to this appointment 
at their next meeting. ,, This Minute is complete of itself, and 
carries in it an express declaration that nothing else but this 
Minute was intended by the Session to be sent to these persons. 
Nevertheless the Clerk, through mistake, added the following 
jotting, meant only to be a memorandum of the names of the 
persons to be wrote or spoken to, but not intended for the public 
record. The words of it follow : — 
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August 3. — The persons apparently guilty of neglecting church 
ordinances are as follows : — Mr. Gavin Hamilton, etc., etc. As 
these jottings are long ago dashed out, never to be transcribed into 
the public record, the Kirk-session would not be understood as 
objecting against the appointment of the Eevd. Presby. in so 
far as this Minute or rather jotting its erazement is referred to, 
but the following reasons of appeal are to be understood as relating 
only to the Minute of the 2 2d July : — " This order for erazement is 
altogether illegal and unconstitutional, for it is directly contradictory 
to Act of Assembly 1697, which enjoins Kirk-sessions not only to 
take notice of them that neglect ordinances, but also to record 
their diligence against them in their Session-books. Therefore the 
Kirk-session humbly apprehends that the foresaid Minute of the 
2 2d July cannot be judicially erazed by any Church Court until 
the said Act of Assembly shall be repealed and erazed. May it 
therefore please the very Kevd. Synod to reverse the sentence 
of the Presby. appointing the erazement of the Minute of the 2 2d 
July from the Session record, and also to dismiss the complaint 
tabled and carried on by Mr. Hamilton against the Kirk-session 
in their absence, as being altogether illegal and unconstitutional : 
at least to allow the Kirk-session to be heard before a final 
sentence shall be pronounced. 

[Resumption in the Kirk-session of case against Hamilton.] 

3d Mch. 1785. — Sess. Com. — The Session this day received 
a letter signed Gavin Hamilton, addressed to the Modr. and 
members of the Kirk-session of Machlin, the tenor whereof 
follows : — 

"Machlin, 3d Mch. 1785. — I expected long before this time to 
have had your sentence, agreeable to my request, upon the many 
and heavy charges you brought against me before your Court I 
am informed you have a meeting this day. Have therefore 
troubled you with this, desiring in the most strenuous manner 
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you'll this day give judgement, and transmit me this evening an 
extract of your sentence. I can see no reason for the delay. Do 
not make an excuse upon a pretence of expecting that I am 
again to wait upon you on this subject. If I do it shall be for 
another purpose than asking your sentence. I am determined 
to have an end and a check put to the disgraceful manner you 
have for some time past treated me. — I am, your humble servt. 
Signd. Gavin Hamilton." 

In consequence of the above letter, and agreeable to the request 
thereof, the Session proceed to give judgement in Mr. Hamilton's 
affair, notwithstanding his absence. The Session, taking under 
consideration the articles of the charge agt. Mr. Gavin Hamilton, 
particularly his habitual neglect of Divine ordinances, his setting 
out on a journey on the Lord's Day when he might have set out on 
Saturday or some other day, as pr. his letter to the minr., his 
habitual or rather total neglect of family worship, considering also 
his own judicial acknowledgement of the justice of said charge as 
pr. Minute of 30th Janr. last, and withal considering that the ad- 
monition given him before the last Sacrament had not the desired 
effect, and particularly that besides what is charged against him 
he has not been in church since the last Sabbath of Jany., the 
Session proceeded to pronounce the following sentence : — That 
the said Mr. Hamilton shall be rebuked before the Session, 
and admonished for his frequent and habitual neglect of public 
ordinances, for setting out on a journey on the Lord's Day, and 
for his habitual or rather total neglect of family worship. With 
respect to the abusive letter mentioned in the charge, unless some 
satisfying acknowledgement shall be made, the Session reserve to 
themselves liberty to complain and seek proper redress afterwards. 
The Session allow an extract of this sentence when craved. 

13th Mch. 1785. — After dismissing the congregation, The 
Modr. and Elders of the Kirk-session of Machlin, viz.: — John 
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Siller, Jaa. Lamie, Hugh Aird, and Thos. Guthrie, compeared, 
Gavin Hamilton, writer in Machlin, who craved that the charge 
lately brought agt. him by the Kirk-session of Machlin, and pro- 
cedure with their sentence pronounced thereon, upon the 3rd of 
March currt., might now be read over, which being done, Gavin 
Hamilton proceeded to ask the Members before-mentioned if they 
were present upon the said third day of March currt., and if they 
now adhered to the said sentence. He was answered by the Modr. 
that he had no right to dictate to the Session or to put such 
questions to the Members, nor had he any reason to doubt of their 
adherence to their sentence. Accordingly John Siller and Jas. 
Lamie declared their adherence, the other Members present at 
giving the sentence are not now present ; Hugh Aird and Thos. 
Guthrie declare they were absent when the sentence was given. 
Mr. Hamilton further craves, 1 that the Session eraze from their 
Minutes the charges so wantonly and groundlessly brought against 
him, and sentence thereon, and to shew the Defender that such 
complaint, minutes, and sentence, are erazed and at an end. 
Which demand being considered by the Session, they the Modr., 
Jas. Lamie, John Siller, and Thos. Guthrie refuse to eraze their 
Minutes or alter their sentence ; upon which refusal, and against 
which sentence of the Session the said Gavin Hamilton protests, 
and appeals to the next Presby. at Ayr, and thereupon takes 
instruments in the hands of the Clerk, and craves extracts. 
Further, the said G. Hamilton read a long paper to the Session, 
which he took away with him, promising to send it back next 
day. The Session adjourned their meeting and consideration of 
this affair until the said paper shall be sent back. 

23d Mch. 1785. — Sess. met, viz. — Modr., Jas. Lamie, Wm. 
Fisher, John Siller, etc., agreeable to adjournment and resuming 

1 Chambers says, Mr. Hamilton attended with the Presbytery Order in his 
hand. 
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the consideration of Mr. Hamilton's affair. The (Jlerk reports that 
the paper by Mr. Hamilton, to be sent on Monday, came to hand 
only on Friday evening last. The Kirk-Session proceeded to con- 
sider said paper, and find it entitled, " Answers by Gavin Hamilton 
to the sentence of the Kirk-Session of Machlin, with his protest 
and appeal therefrom." His protest and appeal are already insert 
in the minutes, but as to that part of the paper which he calls 
Answers to the sentence of the Kirk-Session of Machlin, after 
reading and reasoning on the same, the Kirk-Session are of opinion 
that it is altogether unusual and improper for a Court to receive 
and insert in their books answers to their own sentences, and 
therefore refuse to insert said answers ; but agree that this paper 
shall be kept in retentis, and that an extract thereof be given when 
demanded. In the meantime, they appoint the Modr. and two of 
the elders, viz., Wm. Fisher and Jas. Lamie, to make replies to 
these answers. The Session adjourn their meeting and the further 
consideration of this affair till Sabbath next. 

3d Apl. 1785. — The Modr. reports that a Committee of the 
Eevd. Presby. were appointed to meet at Machlin upon Monday 
first, in order to settle matters betwixt the Kirk-Session and Mr. 
Hamilton, whereupon a commission was signed by Hugh Aird, 
Jas. Smith, Wm. Fisher, and John Siller, elders, appointing the 
Modr. to act for them at said meeting, as the labour and season 
forbids their attendance. 

nth July 1785. — A certificate being demanded by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the Session order the following : — 

That Mr. Gavin Hamilton, bearer hereof, is at present free 
from public scandal or ground of Church censure known to us, 
is by appointment of our Session attested and extracted by the 
Clerk. 

N.B. — The poor have already suffered in your retaining 5s. for 

two private baptisms of your children formerly ; due both by act 
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and practice. It is therefore hoped that you will pay 7s. 6d., along 
with other dues. 

27th Oct. 1785. — The Session, taking the affair of erasing the 
Minutes relating to Mr. Hamilton under consideration, and the 
report of the Committee appointed to meet first May last, 1 are of 
opinion that the erasement would be absurd and inconsistent, 
particularly on this account, that the said Mr. Hamilton continues 
to give more and more offence to the Session by a total neglect of 
public ordinances, and that in disobedience to the recommendation 
and advice of the Eevd. Presby. 

The great interest of these extracts is the excuse for printing 
them at length. The reader may form his own judgment on the 
affair of Gavin Hamilton, but, for any purpose of the present 
print, it is enough to see that, with the poet's warm friendship 
and high esteem for that gentleman, he could not fail to espouse 
his cause, and to be influenced unfavourably towards the Kirk- 
Session. Burns saw that — 

" As master, landlord, husband, father, 
He does not fail his part in either/' 
..... 
" He downa see a puir man want." 

If it be argued that the action of the Mauchline Session con- 
sisted with the Church discipline of the period, it must not be 
forgotten that the Presbytery of Ayr reversed their ruling, 
and, in the imagination of the poet, drew forth from " Holy 
Willie " the 



" Earnest cry and prayer 
Against the Presby t'ry of Ayr." 



1 Nothing of this upon the Permanent Record ; but on the Scroll Book is 
found at that date the appointment of the minister and two elders, viz., Mr. 
Lamie and W"m. Fisher, to revise the Session records — to erase what is to be 
erased, according to agreement. 
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In view of the facts, can any one wonder at the following 
words ? — 

" There 's Gawn, misca'd waur than a beast, 
Wha has mair honour in his breast 
Than mony scores as gnid 's the priest 

Wha sae abused him ; 
And may a bard no crack his jest 

What way they *ve used him ? 

See him, the poor man's friend in need, 
The gentleman in word and deed, 
And shall his fame and honour bleed 

By worthless skellums, 
And not a muse erect her head 

To cowe the blellums ? " 
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